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Professor Porter died suddenly at his home in Easton, Pa., on 
the evening of April 27 ', 1901. He was born at Alexandria, Pa., 
January 22, 1822, and was thus over seventy-nine years of age. 
His end was painless ; he was writing a letter when the stroke 
came that ended his long and valuable life. 

His boyhood was spent at Alexandria and at the Harrisburg 
Academy, Harrisburg, Pa. He was graduated from Lafayette 
College in 1840, and received the degree of Master of Arts from 
that institution in 1843, after studying theology for a time at Prince- 
ton Seminary. He was pastor of the Second Reformed Church 
at Reading, Pa., from 1848 in 1849 an ^ m 1848 was elected to 
the professorship of natural sciences in Marshall College, Mer- 
cersburg, Pa., and subsequently upon the union of that institution 
with Franklin College forming the present Franklin and Marshall 
College, he occupied the same chair until 1866, in which year he 
accepted a call to the Jesse Chamberlin professorship of Botany in 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., which he held until January, 1897, 
teaching also zoology and general geology, thus having served 
the institution for 30 years. At this time he retired from active 
professional duties, but retained a connection with Lafayette as 
Emeritus Professor, Dean of Pardee Hall, and Curator of the 
Botanical Collections, until his death. 
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The degree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred upon him by 
Rutgers College in 1865, and that of Doctor of Letters by Frank- 
lin and Marshall College in 1880. As early as 1840 he began 
the collecting and critical study of the plants of his native State, 
and this work was continued almost without interruption to the 
end of his life. He has thus brought together one of the most 
complete and representative State herbaria yet formed, which Lafa- 
yette College will doubtless prize as one of its choicest scientific 
assets. He was in correspondence with nearly everybody inter- 
ested in native plants in Pennsylvania during his time, and in per- 
sonal cooperation with most of his correspondents, stimulating in- 
terest in natural objects and natural phenomena in a most valuable 
way, as he was always willing to supply freely any information at 
his command. He personally explored, at one time or another, 
nearly all portions of the State ; he was a profuse collector, and a 
liberal distributer, hence nearly all the permanent herbaria of the 
country have been enriched directly or indirectly by specimens 
prepared and named by him, and many have found their way to 
Europe. He has long had in preparation a volume recording the 
local distribution of the flora of Pennsylvania. This has been posted 
up with the numerous new discoveries made by himself and others, 
and has for several years been essentially ready for publication, but 
Dr. Porter's ambition was always to make it more and more com- 
plete and consequently the more valuable ; so much interested was 
he in this research that he has provided for its ultimate publication 
in his will. 

In 1846 he explored northern Georgia in company with the 
distinguished naturalist, Dr. Joseph LeConte, of Philadelphia, and 
brought back a noteworthy collection of botanical specimens, a 
number of which proved to represent species new to science ; this 
became the nucleus of his general herbarium, which was continu- 
ously increased by his personal collections in various parts of 
the United States and numerous exchanges with American and 
European botanists, until it became one of the important accumu- 
lations of specimens in the country. It was, most unfortunately, 
somewhat injured by the incendiary fire which seriously damaged 
the Pardee Hall of Lafayette College in 1897, but it still remains 
a notable collection ; this herbarium contains the records of his 
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important pioneer work in the study of the Rocky Mountain flora 
in connection with the U. S. Geol. and Geog. Survey of the Ter- 
ritories in 1869-74 under Dr. F. V. Hayden, and these speci- 
mens are historically important inasmuch as comparatively few 
duplicates were obtained. Dr. Porter visited Wyoming and Colo- 
rado while engaged in this study in company with his friend Dr. 
Joseph Leidy, of Philadelphia. 

Dr. Porter's generous cooperation in the work which it has 
fallen to the writer to direct has been of the greatest assistance. 
I first made his personal acquaintance in 1878, when beginning the 
bringing together of materials for the Preliminary Catalogue of 
New Jersey Plants, published by the Geological Survey of that 
State in 1 880. Learning that this work was in progress he promptly 
offered to put at my disposal all the notes and specimens accumu- 
lated by him during many years of observation of the flora of the 
Delaware River valley and these served to notably improve the 
records of local distribution and habitat of the plants of the State. 
During the ten years from 1880 to 1890 while the further botanical 
exploration of the State was going forward, preparatory to the 
publication of the Catalogue of Plants, in the final reports of the 
State Geologist the late Geo. H. Cook, Dr. Porter and I were in 
constant communication, and he joined me in many collecting trips 
besides making numerous individual visits to various parts of the 
State in the interests of this work. 

In 1890, when I commenced writing "Illustrated Flora" this 
cooperation was enthusiastically continued and many of the new 
facts brought out in that book were obtained from studies with 
him in the field or in his herbarium ; his advice and aid were also 
freely given during the work for the establishment of the New 
York Botanical Garden, and he supplied up to the time when fail- 
ing health restricted his activity many valuable specimens for the 
collections of that institution. Dr. Porter also contributed much 
to the building of the botanical collections of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. During the life of the late Dr. 
Asa Gray he was in constant communication with him relative to 
the progress of the " Synoptical Flora of North America," and 
his herbarium was greatly enriched by contributions of Dr. Porter's 
notes and specimens ; his cooperation with Dr. Torrey is also evi- 
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denced by the numerous specimens preserved in the herbarium of 
Columbia University. 

Enough has been said in the preceding paragraphs to indicate 
the bent of Dr. Porter's botanical activity. He was primarily a 
cooperator in the work of other students ; his tendency was to 
help others, and this almost over-generous nature militated against 
his own original work becoming as prominent as its importance 
warranted. His very sociable personality further illustrates this 
tendency ; he disliked to be alone and his best observations were 
always made in the company of others. He never missed an op- 
portunity of participating in the field excursions of the Torrey 
Club or of the Philadelphia Botanical Club, both of which organi- 
zations claimed him as an honored and active member, and whose 
formal meetings he occasionally attended. He was a fluent and 
forceful speaker and his addresses received the closest attention. 

Dr. Porter's knowledge of plant habitats and environment 
drawn from many years of close observation was remarkable. 
Over and over again I have known him to remark that a locality 
visited for the first time, was a " likely place" for certain species 
to grow and the chances were all in favor of the plant being found 
within the next few minutes. The terminology and philosophic 
methods of modern ecology came in too late in his life for him to 
appreciate their true value, but his knowledge of the facts on which 
that science is based was wonderfully broad. 

In recognition of Dr. Porter's services to botanical science the 
genera Porterella in the Lobeliaceae and Porter a?ithns in the 
Rosaceae, have been dedicated to him ; species or subspecies have 
also been named in his honor in the genera Gymnolomia, Aster, 
Viola, Panicum, Midilenbergia, Calamagrostis, Bromus, Eriogonum, 
Ranuncidus , Crataegus, Senecio, Desmatodon, Ortho trie hum, and 
others. His published botanical papers include over fifty titles. 

He described as new to science species or subspecies in the 
genera Aster, Solidago, Carex, Avena, Melica, Calochortus, Habe- 
naria, Boehmeria, Anemone, Clematis, Arabis, Fragaria, Geum, 
Primus, Trifolium, Astragalus, Gerardia, Eupatorium, Lacinaria, 
Aplopappus, Elrigeron, and Cyperus. 

While botany is the science in which his life work will most 
permanently be recorded, it was by no means the only study in 
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which he was interested. Reference has already been made to his 
theological training, and his interest in the subject was continued 
throughout his life, he frequently being called on to preach after 
his early pastoral duties had been exchanged for those of his pro- 
fessorship. Geology and zoology each claimed a share in his at- 
tention, and in these sciences as in botany he contributed many 
new facts to students and to investigators of his acquaintance, be- 
sides carrying on the pedagogic work in them at Lafayette College 
during a series of years. Literature was not neglected; it indeed 
was one of his favorite pursuits, and its enjoyment was shared by 
his wife, who died only a few weeks before him. His greatest 
prominence in literary fields came from his contention in 1858, im- 
mediately after the first publication of Professor Longfellow's poem 
" Hiawatha," that its inspiration was derived from the ancient 
Finnish epic, the Calevala. Dr. Porter publicly maintained that 
the New England poet had " transferred the entire form, spirit 
and many of the striking incidents of the old Finnic epic to the 
North American Indians. The resemblance is so close that it 
cannot be accidental, and that without the slightest acknowledg- 
ment of the source of his inspiration." This statement provoked 
much controversy, but Dr. John M. Crawford maintains that it is 
true. 



